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seamen.   That those seamen learned their trade largely
in piracy is a side issue.    Spanish intolerance of inter-
national commerce had made piracy inevitable.   Spanish
intolerance of any religion save their own had sharpened
the antagonism to bitter hate.   Contempt and pride had
made the Spaniards ignorant of the problem confront-
ing them when they proposed to invade England.   For
Medinia-Sidonia on one side there was Howard him-
self, one of the heads of a great family, yet a man of
authentic action, a man with the faculty of command
so that it was said of him, that the English had a fleet of
oak with an admiral of osier, strong yet supple and
binding all together in one.    To men like Recalde,
Oquendo, and da Leyva, superb hidalgoes and gallant
gentlemen, were opposed Drake, Hawkins, and Fro-
bisher, men who had made their own way through fair
weather and foul.   They were symbolic of their time,
the yeomen class of England defeating the hereditary
grandees of a dying order.   Too long had those same
grandees left all the arts of life save chivalry to the
base-born alien.    Those  Turkish slaves  and French
artificers, Greek pilots and Italian and Flemish gunners
were the weakness of the Spaniards, to tell the truth.
The Pope's Holy Banner floated over a strangly ill-
assorted swarm of frightened men that morning of the
26th, as the Armada bore up for Boulogne.   And to
the northward, on board the Ark Royal, an event of
much symbolic interest was taking place during this lull
in the battle.   Lord Howard was holding an investi-
ture in the name of his Queen.
It must have been a remarkable scene, and we are
justified in regretting that no person with a turn for
description happened to be present. It is an extraor-
dinary feature of the Elizabethan era that with a wealth
of literary talent unmatched in half a dozen previous
centuries, England had no adequate recorders of the